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hope was entertained that tbe Archbishop might perish 
in a difficult and dangerous march of seventy days, in tbe 
heat of summer, through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
where he was continually threatened by the hostile 
attacks of the Isaurians, and the yet more implacable 
fury of the monks. Yet Chrysostom arrived in safety at 
the place of his confinement ; and the three years he 
spent at Cucusus, and the neighbouring town of Ara- 
bissus, were the last and most glorious of his life. 

" His character was consecrated by absence and perse 
cation ; the faults of his administration were not long 
remembered ; but every tongue repeated the praises of 
his genius and virtue, and the respectful attention of the 
Christian world was fixed on a desert spot among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that solitude, the Arch- 
bishop, whose active mind was invigorated by misfortune, 
maintained a strict and frequent correspondence 1 ' with 
the most distant provinces ; exhorted the separate con- 
gregation of his faithful adherents to persevere in their 
allegiance ; urged the destruction of the temples of 
Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the Isle of 
Cyprus ; extended his pastoral care to the missions of 
Persia and Seythia : negotiated by his ambassadors with 
the Roman Pontiff and the Emperor Hooorius, and 
boldly appealed from a partial Synod to the supreme 
tribunal of a free and general council. The mind of the 
illustrious exile was still independent ; but bis captive body 
was exposed to the revenge of his oppressors, who con- 
tinued to abuse the name and the authority of Arcadius. 
An order was dispatched for the instant removal of 
Chrysostom to the extreme desert of Pityus ; and his 
guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, that 
before he reached the sea-coast of the Euxine he ex- 
pired at Comana, in Pontus, in tbe 00th year of his 
age.'" 

For sometime the East and West were divided with re- 
spect to his memory. Whilst it was reverenced in tbe 
latter, the Eastern bishops, through the influence of 
Theophilus and his nephew Cyril, who succeeded him in 
the See of Alexandria, for some years refused to insert 
his name in the diptychs or registers.' But in the year 
418, Atticus, who had succeeded to the See of Constan- 
tinople, received bis name into the diptychs of the Church, 
and Cyril, having repented of his rash and imprudent 
seal, himself summoned a provincial Synod, by whose 
authority the name of Chrysostom was unanimously re- 
stored, and in ten years afterwards he was reverenced as 
a saint. 

We have no space to record with what honour his re- 
mains were transported back from their obscure sepulchre 
to the royal city, or how the youthful Emperor, Theodo- 
sius the younger, advanced to meet the body as far as 
Chalcedon, or how be covered the coffin with his im- 
perial cloak, and falling prostrate on it, bewailed the 
wrong that his parents had done to the holy man; a spec- 
tacle which fell in well with the growing corruptions and 
display of the 5th century, while it seemed in some way 
justified by the injustice done to so great a man while 
living. Want of space also obliges us to postpone those 
remarks which the peculiar genius and voluminous and 
valuable works of the greatest of the Greek Fathers seem 
to require at our hands, as also a brief but, we hope, im- 
partial review of his virtues, as well as his errors ; both of 
which had an extensive influence upon after ages, and may 
not be altogether without their interest even in our own. 
■ i — — ■— — «i i 
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The position of the editor of a Roman Catho- 
lic newspaper in a free country is often one of 
peculiar difficulty. In the ordinary course of 
public affairs, events are continually occur- 
ring which touch more or less nearly on some 
point of doctrine or discipline, respecting which 

4 Two hundred and fifty-two of the Epistles of Chrysostom are still 
extant. (Opera, torn. Hi, p. 518-73S.) Trier are addressed to a (treat 
variety of persons, and show a firmness of mind much superior to 
that of Cicero in bis exile. The 14th Epistle contains a carious 
narrative. of toe dangers of his journey. — (Gibbon's note). 

* Decline and Fall of the Koman Empire— ch. xxxii. vol. 0, p 
404-6. London, 1831. 

f The diptychs were Ecclesiastical tables, consisting usually of two 
folds, on the one side of which the names of the living-, and on the 
other those of tbe dead, were read, and solemnly commemorated at 
ahetr public prayers, to show the great respect they bad for them, and 
the communion they held with them. 



the opinion of the Church of Rome has been 
long since irrevocably pronounced. If she 
could have her own way, she would sternly for- 
bid all discussion on such matters, as tending to 
encourage the right and practice of private 
judgment, which she so cordially detests and 
fears. And, in fact, in those countries where the 
press is enslaved to the Romanist rulers, as in 
Austria, Spain, or Italy, free public discussion 
of such controverted topics is absolutely prohi- 
bited ; and the writer or speaker who ventures 
to intrude on this dangerous ground has an ex- 
cellent chance of speedily seeing the inside of a 
fortress or prison, where he may learn, in silence 
and solitude, the prudence of keeping his thoughts 
locked up, for all time to come, in the recesses 
of his own breast. 

In our own country, however, the case is 
widely different. Many of those delicate topics 
which concern the relation in which the Roman 
Catholic clergy stand to the state, or which re- 
late to the doctrine and discipline of that Church 
itself, are continually presenting themselves to 
the public notice, or are brought prominently 
forward in Parliament and in the courts of law. 
In such cases, what course is the Roman Catho- 
lic journalist to pursue ? He cannot ignore 
the existence of such matters altogether. This 
would surrender the field of discussion to the 
opponents of the Church of Rome. He can 
scarcely venture to lay before his readers an im- 
partial statement of the arguments on both sides. 
This would encourage the laity to think for 
themselves on churchquestions — apracth-e which, 
as we before remarked, the Church of Rome holds 
in abhorrence. 

Moreover, a full statement of both sides of the 
question might, perchance, lead some persons to 
question the soundness of the decisions arrived 
at by the infallible heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church in past times, and thereby scatter the 
seeds of doubt and uncertainty amongst those 
who are now the devoted subjects of Pope Pius 
IX. 

Under these circumstances, there appears but 
one remaining course which the zealous defender 
of the Church of Rome can possibly adopt. 
"When he is unavoidably compelled, by the course 
of public events, to touch on any of the dan- 
gerous and controverted topics to which we have 
adverted, he can sedulously select those argu- 
ments, and those alone, which favour the claims 
and support the practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church. If he has no arguments at hand, he 
can, at least, make stout assertions, and defy his 
opponents to refute them. His readers, who are 
made acquainted with only one side of the ques- 
tion, are not likely to criticise too minutely the 
partial representations which are set before them. 
They will accept the assertions of the journalist 
as unquestionable facts; and even if some few 
persons should look a little below the surface, the 
mass of the uninquiring readers will, at least, be 
kept in blissful ignorance of the weakness and 
hollowness of their Church's cause, when brought 
to the touchstone of open and impartial investi- 
gation. 

These remarks have been suggested to us by 
the singular and instructive treatment which a 
judgment delivered in the supreme Court of 
Appeal in Ireland has lately received from the 
well-known Roman Catholic newspaper, the 
Tablet. An important case recently came under 
the consideration of that court, connected with 
the laws relating to marriage in this country ; 
and when the decision of tbe court was finally 
pronounced, Mr. Justice Keogh, who, as our 
readers are probably aware, is himself a Roman 
Catholic, in the course of his judgment made use 
of the following remarks : — * 

* Our readers will find the following extract, as well as the 
editorial remarks of the TabUt, which we subjoin, in the num- 
ber of that newspaper dated Saturday, February 88, 1857. 



"It was not, as some vulgarly suppose, ii fact that priests 
in the Roman Catholic Church were never allowed to 
marry— that celibacy was always enjoined in that Church. 
That was a vulgar error which prevailed among none more 
than among uneducated Roman Catholics. It was the 
fact, however, that down to a comparatively late period 
priests and bishops in the Roman Catholic Church were 
allowed to marry, and did marry. It was historically true 
that down to the middle of the 7th century bishops were 
allowed to marry in the Roman Catholic Church. And 
down to the commencement of the 11th century, priests 
were allowed to marry. To the year 1017, priests were 
allowed to marry ; and the vow of ceiibacy was not required 
of them till the year 1 076. " 

Our readers will do well to reflect on these 
remarkable words, asserting the lawfulness of 
the marriage of the clergy in ancient times, pro- 
ceeding, as they do, from a Roman Catholic 
judge, in the course of a solemn and well-con- 
sidered judgment in the supreme court of judi- 
cature in Ireland. They will observe how 
strongly Judge Keogh's remarks confirm the 
statements which we have from time to time 
made on this subject, and especially in our last 
number, in which we proved, by numerous 
quotations from Roman Catholic authors, that 
the clergy in England were anciently al- 
lowed to have wives, and that, in point of fact, 
according to the testimony of Pope Pascal II., 
the greater part, and the better part of the Eng- 
lish clergy were married up to about the year 
a.d. 1100." 

The judgment from which we have quoted, 
reasonable as it appears, was, nevertheless, a 
puzzling question for a Roman Catholic jour- 
nalist to deal with. It would not do to omit 
all notice of a subject which had attracted a 
good deal of public attention. Was the state- 
ment of the law, as laid down by a Roman 
Catholic judge, respecting the lawfulness of the 
marriage of the clergy, to be allowed to go forth 
unquestioned ? In that case, people might begin 
to ask why the Church of Rome now imposes 
celibacy on her clergy. They might, perchance, 
stumble on the reason given by Cardinal di 
Carpi, in the Council of Trent, for not allowing 
priests to marry. " It is plain," said he, " that 
married priests will turn their affections and love 
to their wives and children, and they would 
thus be drawn away from their dependance on 
the Pope. In a little while the authority of 
the Roman See would then be limited to the 
city of Rome,"* 

It was with considerable curiosity, therefore, 
that we waited to see how the Tablet would treat 
Judge Keogh's deliberate assertion respecting 
the marriage of the clergy in ancient times. 
Some persons might have thought that a Roman 
Catholic writer would gladly have laid hold on 
the fact stated by the learned judge, that the 
ancient Church was more tolerant than the 
modern one, in a matter which concerned so 
deeply the social happiness of its ministers ; and that 
he would have besought the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities to urge upon the Pope and Cardinals to 
return to primitive usage in this matter; to 
" ask for the old paths, which is the good way, 
and walk therein" (Jer. vi. 16> Far different, 
however, is the course pursued by the Editor of 
the Tablet. He first prints the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Keogh in capital letters, and then 
subjoins the following commentary : — 

" When first we read this wonderful statement, wo own 
that we felt puzzled. There were but two modes of 
accounting for it, but each presented great difficulties. 
To suspect the learned judge of wilful falsehood on a point 
like this, from which no gain could possibly accrue to 
him, and which must inevitably expose him both to odium 
and contempt, seemed quite impossible. Yet to admit the 
theory of unsuspecting ignorance, so crass, so ridiculous, and 
so extraordinary in the person of a Catholic, a man of 



b In Anglorum regno, major pene et melior clericorum 
pars in hac epece censentur. Vide Catholic Layman, p. 13, 
February, 1807. 

' Si 1'on permettoit aox Pretres de se marier, 1 lnteret de 
leurs families, de leurs femmea, et de leurs enfans lea tirerok 
de la dependance du Pape. En peu da terns 1'autorite du 
Saint Siege se borneroit a la ville de Rome."— Paolo Sarpi, 
Hist. Cone. Trid. Tom ii. p. 214. Amsterdam, 1751. 
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talent, a member of a learned profession, and a judge, 
delivering a considered judgment, seemed a wild aad 
most improbable solution ; vet we have been driven to it ; 
and when we re-read the passage we feel no doubt that it 
is the only cause of this deplorable exposure.'' 

It is not our province to defend Judge 
Keogh's character, or to maintain the absolute 
accuracy of his judgment ; but we cannot avoid 
observing that the unwarrantable language em- 
ployed against him by the Tablet deserves the 
severest reprehension from every candid and dis- 
passionate reader. If the facts on which the 
judgment rests be so palpably unfounded, the 
decision itself was open to refutation ; and surely 
this would be a much more effectual way of 
weakening its force, than to charge one of the 
judges of the land either with "wilful falsehood," 
or else with " crass, ridiculous, and extraordinary 
ignorance." Abuse and ribaldry are the best 
homage which a passionate antagonist can pay to 
truths which he cannot assail by the legitimate 
weapons of fair and conclusive arguments. They 
are a proof of the rage of a baffled controversial- 
ist, who feels that truth is not on his side ; and 
when, as in the present case, they are employed 
by an anonymous writer against one whose sta- 
tion may be thought to afford a guarantee for the 
accuracy of what he deliberately asserts, such 
harsh and unseemly epithets will inevitably recoil 
on their author. 

Let us consider, however, the reasons assigned 
by the journalist, in support of the sweeping 
censure which we have quoted above. The 
Tablet refers Mr. Justice Keogh to " Lingard's 
History of the Anglo Saxon Church ;" but as it 
does not condescend to adduce any quotations 
from this work, we are quite content to allow 
the proof of the marriage of the English clergy, 
down to at least the 12th century, to rest on the 
facts stated in our last number, which were taken 
from incontrovertible Roman Catholic sources. 

The Tablet next brings forward an extract 
from Professor Dollinger's Church History, 
which runs as follows : — 

" From the times of the Apostles, it had been an uni- 
versal observance, and it soon became an express law, that 
no priest could marry after bis ordination. Should he do 
so, he was immediately degraded, as was decreed, in a.d. 
314, by the Council of Neo-Caesarea, in its first canon ; 
nor can an example be produced to the contrary." 

It is here asserted that ''from the time of the 
Apostles, no priest could marry after his ordina- 
tion." If this be so, how is it that we find the 
following sentence in Gratian's Decretum, which 
is the foundation of the Canon Law of the Roman 
Catholic Church : — " They say that in old times, 
before Pope Siricius, it was lawful for priests to 
contract matrimony." 11 Pope Siricius, we may 
observe, succeeded to the Papal chair about the 
year a.d. 385 ; so that here we have nearly four 
centuries cut off from Dollinger's " universal ob- 
servance." Again, in the same Decretum, we 
find Gratian quoting the judgment of Pope Ste- 
phen, in the following words : — " The tradition 
of the Eastern Churches is different from that of 
the Holy Church of Rome ; for in them, priests, 
deacons, and sub-deacons, are joined in marriage." 6 

Upon these words, we may remark, the gloss, 
or commentary, runs thus : — " Many have said, 
upon occasion of this text, that the priests of the 
Eastern Churches may marry, being in Holy 
Orders.'" 

Here we find the whole of the Eastern Churches, 
that is, more than half of the Christian world, 
long before the schism of the ninth century, 
opposed to Dollinger's " universal observance." 
We think that the Tablet, when it undertook to 

AM Dicantquod olim sacerdotes potaerunt eontrabere, ante 
Bh-ichim."— (Jorp. Jun. Canon. Deeret. Grat. Prim. FarB.Dist. 
8*, Gloss, in Can. 3, p. 881. Veneths, 1605. 

' " Aliter se orientalmtn traditio habet ecclesiarum, aliter 
hujas sanctae Romanse ecclesire. Nam earnm sacerdotes, dda- 
coni, atque subdiaconi matrimonio copulantur." — Corp. Jur. 
Canon, nt supra, Pars. Prim. Diet. 21, Can. 14. p. 145. Tenet 
1608. 

1 Malt! tx bac liters dixerunt, quod orientates possunt con- 
tracer* in taoris ordinibus.— Corp. Jar. Can. at supra, p. 145. 



censure Judge Keogh for his " crass and ridiculous 
ignorance," ought to have been a little more 
careful in the selection of its own authorities. 

But Dollinger adds, " Nor can an example be 
produced to the contrary." It would carry us far 
beyond our usual limits to expose this untenable 
assumption. We will content ourselves with a 
single example. Cassiodorus, speaking of the 
persecution in the fourth century, under the 
Emperor Julian, writes as follows : — " At that 
time they say that Eupsychius, of Csesaria, in 
Cappadocia, died in martyrdom, having married 
a wife a little before, being as yet in manner a 
new-married man."' But in the second Council 
of Nice, in which mention is made of an epistle 
written to him by Athanasius, he is called " Eu- 
psychius, a priest of Casaria." h And in the first 
oration of Athanasius against the Arians, he 
speaks of the writings of '* Leontius and Eupsy- 
chius, bishops of Cappadocia.'" Eupsychius, 
therefore, appears to have been not only a priest, 
but a bishop, and yet, as we have seen, he mar- 
ried a wife very shortly before his martyrdom. 
We ask what becomes now of Dollinger's asser- 
tion that " no example can be produced to the 
contrary ?" 

The passages which we have cited dispose, in a 
great measure, of the distinction made by the 
Tablet between " priests being married," and 
" married persons being made priests." We are 
quite ready to admit that the latter case was, per- 
haps, more usual than the former ; but we entirely 
deny that (at least in the early ages of the 
Church) either was forbidden. In fact the true 
doctrine on this point seems to have been cor- 
rectly stated by Cardinal Cajetan, when he 
writes — " It cannot be proved, either by reason 
or by authority, speaking absolutely, that a 
priest sinneth in marrying a wife. For neither 
the order of priesthood, in that it is order, nor 
the same order, in that it is holy, is any hin- 
drance to matrimony. For priesthood breaketh 
not marriage, whether it be contracted before 
priesthood or afterwards, setting all ecclesiastical 
laws apart, and standing only unto these things 
that we have from Christ and his apostles." 11 

This brings us to the consideration of the 
ecclesiastical laws, properly so called, bearing 
upon this important question. Professor Dol- 
linger deems it sufficient to quote a canon of 
the Council of Neo-Cesarea, passed a.d. 314, 
which enacted that a priest marrying after his 
ordination should be immediately degraded ; 
and the Tablet appears to accept this canon as 
conclusive of the question. Now, we are dis- 
posed to pay all due respect to the decision of 
any body of men which can fairly claim to 
represent the Church universal ; and if the 
Council of Nice, for example, had passed such 
a canon as that quoted above, it is possible 
that such a decision might fairly claim to 
be considered an ecclesiastical law, and would 
be entitled to the respect of the Christian com- 
munity at large. But how stands the case 
before us ? With the readers of the Tablet, 
perhaps, one Council or Synod is as good as 
another: but it may be new to some of our 
readers to be told that this Council of Neo- 
Casarea, on which Dollinger lays such great 
stress, was a small provincial synod, 1 consisting 



1 " In illo tempore ferant martyrio vitam fimase. . . . Eup* 
sychium Csesariensem Cappadocia}, ducta nuper More, 
dam adbac quasi sponsus esse videretur. Cassiod. Hist. Trip. 
Par. Lib. vi., cap. xir., fol. L. 7. 

b Eapsycbias, Pretbyter Ctesarite. — Labbe et Cossart. Tom. 
vii., col. 500. Par. 1671-2. *■»,-, 

Athanas. op. torn, i., pars. i. p. 278. Par. 1698. 
N ec rationenec auctoritate probari potest quod, absolute 
loqaendo, sacerdos peccet eontrahendo matrmwnwm- [Nam.] 
nee ordo in qaantum ordo, nee ordo * * in qaaa}vm saeer, 
est impeditivaa matrimonii. * * Siquidem sacerdotram. * * 
non dirimit matrimoiiiam contractum, si™ ante, sivejppst, 
seclusis omnibus legiliua ecclesiuticis, stando tantam ds quse 
habemua a Cbristo et apostolis. Caiet Opus, et Quol. fol. 
49,2. Venet 1514. 

1 Episcopi tredecim, Neo — caesarese congregati anno Christi 
314, hane sjnodum celebrarunL— Coriolan. Summa Concil. p. 
189.— Antwerp, 1623. 



of only thirteen bishops. The synod which mat 
held at Thurles, in Ireland, some few years ago, 
might more lawfully claim to make canons bind- 
ing on the entire Christian Church, than the 
thirteen bishops of Neo-Cesarea. 

The Tablet, however, takes care to say nothing 
concerning a canon of the Council of Ancyra, 
which was held about the same time as that of 
Neo- Cesar am, and which for a long time formed 
part of the general ecclesiastical law of the 
Church. In the tenth canon of this Council, it is 
decreed, that "if a deacon, at his ordination, 
make protestation, and tell the bishop that, he 
will marry, for that he is not able to live single, 
then if he afterwards marry, he shall still con- 
tinue in the ministry."" 

It deserves to be noticed that Aristenus ex- 
tends this canon also to priests, reading it A«t- 
xomm rj TtpeafivTtpot, deacons or priests," and affirms 
that by virtue of it both priests and deacons 
were always allowed marriage in the Greek 
church after ordination (if they had not neglected 
to make their protestation), until this permission 
was repealed by the Quinisext Council in the 
year 692. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to do more than 
refer briefly to the well-known story of the 
failure of the attempt to impose celibacy upon 
the clergy generally, which took place at the 
Council of Nice. " It seemed good to some 
bishops," says Socrates, the historian, " to intro- 
duce a new law into the Church, that the clergy, 
I mean bishops, priests, and deacons, should not 
keep company with their wives when they had 
married, being yet laymen. And when the thing 
was proposed, when consulted of, Paphnutius, 
standing up in the midst of the assembly of 
bishops, contended vehemently that so heavy a 
yoke ought not to be imposed upon the clergy, 
saying, that even marriage was undefined (or 
chaste), and the use of it honourable ; that they 
should take heed of rather injuring the Church 
by this excess of severity."" Well would it have 
been for the Church of Rome if she had taken 
warning from these words. The world would 
then have been spared the fearful catalogue of 
vices and enormities committed by priests, which 
defile the pages of ecclesiastical history in later 
times, and which are directly traceable to the 
enforcement - of the unnatural restriction of 
clerical celibacy. 

It is, however, satisfactory to reflect that 
down to the eleventh or twelfth centuries the 
English clergy were comparatively free from 
these enormities ; which is mainly to be traced 
to the fact that (as we proved in our last num- 
ber), disregarding the assumed authority of the 
Bishop of Rome, they asserted and exercised the 
right of marriage. Fabian, in his chronicle of 
the English Church, tells us " that bishops and 
priests lived a thousand years together with their 
wives, no law being to the contrary ." q Polydore 
Vergil saith that the restraint on the marriage 
of priests was first attempted in England ; about 
the year of our Lord, 970 c* and that it was not 
before the pontificate of Gregory VII., in the 



'" Aidnovot, ct Ifiapripavro Kal i<j>aoav xpqi/at ya- 
urjffat, fit) Svvafuvoi oiira»f n'tvttv, ovrot nira ravra 
yafiifaavTiQ taruaav iv to" iirijpco'io;. — Concil. Labbe 
et Cossart, Tom. i. col. 1460. Par. 1671. 

* Vide Gomm. in Can. 6, concilii vi. 

* ISSku rote iitifK6iroic vo/iov vtapbv sic rijv sjocXi;- 
aiav tiifipitv, k.t.X. — Hist. Eccles. lib. L cap. ii. p; 38. 
Cantabr. 1720. ~ 

It is a carious fact, as indicating the conscious weakness 
of Uie advocates of tbe Romish Church ou the subject of cle- 
rical celibacy, that Cardinals Beltarmine, Earonius, and others, 
had no other way of getting over tbis remarkable speech of 
Paphnutius than to deny the truth of the whole story, although 
it is narrated in their own canon law.— Vide Gratian's Decre- 
tnm, Diat. 31, c. 12. " Nicseniis Sjnodus corrigere volens, &c." 
So strange are the sliifts to which controversialists are reduced, 
when they attempt to uphold an untenable cause. 

q The Chronicle of i'abyan, the seventh part, Henry the 
first, p. 293. London, 1642. 

' Polyd. Verg. Anglic. Hist. Lib. vi., p. 119. Basil, >556. 
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yeSr }084, that the right of marriage was taken 
amy from the priests of the western Church." 

From the time that the Council of Trent, how- 
ever, established celibacy as the inviolable law of 
the.Roman Catholic Church, many eminent advo- 
cates of that Church did not scruple to avow and 
defend the most startling principles and maxims, 
which were contrary alike to Scripture and to 
the plainest dictates of morality. "We ask 
any candid Roman Catholic to compare the 
rules laid down by St. Paul on the subject of 
most marriage with the recorded sentiments of the 
famous Roman cardinals and divines. St. Paul 
writes (1 Tim. iii. 2,4): *'A bishop, then, must 
be blameless, the husband of one wife ; — having 
his children in subjection with all gravity." Again, 
(1 Tim. iii. 12) " Let the deacons be the husbands 
of one wife, ruling their children and their own 
houses well." Once more (Heb. xiii. 4) : " Mar- 
riage is honourable in all, and the bed undefiled ; 
but whoremongers and adulterers God will 
judge." 

Cardinal Bellarmine, on the other hand, does 
not scruple to declare, " It is a greater evil for a 
priest to marry than to commit fornication.'" 

Cardinal Hosius, again, writes as follows : — 
" Philip finds fault with Pighius, who wrote not 
more truly than piously, that a priest sins less 
who from the infirmity of the flesh commits for- 
nication than one who contracts marriage. 
This doctrine seemed a filthy one to Philip, but 
to Catholics it seems most commendable." 1 ' 

Cardinal Campegius openly pronounced, before 
the magistrates of Strasburg, " that it was a 
greater sin for priests to be married than to keep 
several harlots in their own houses !" w 

Our readers can judge for themselves how far 
the doctrine of the three Cardinals, whose words 
we have just quoted, agrees with that of St. Paul. 
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ON THE WORSHIP OF SAINTS AND ANGELS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Sir, — Since you have buckled on your philosophic ar- 
mour I can rnn no risk of disturbing your equanimity 
again by observing, that neither your pathetic appeal to 
the judgment of your readers, when, replying to my letter 
(Catholic Layman, vol. v., page 45), you charge me 
with uncourteous language, nor a lurking distrust of the 
goodness of my cause, has induced me to be silent from 
that period to the present, but the consciousness that the 
evidence adduced by me in support of the topics discussed 
in that letter has not in any degree been invalidated, and 
that the arguments consequent on that evidence — arguments 
which you characterize as " palpably inconclusive" have 
not, in any one instance, been rendered inconclusive by your 
long and numerous articles in reply to my letter. The 
most suitable apology I can offer to yourself and your 
readers for my alleged want of etiquette in the above letter 
is, to direct yonr attention again to the garbled extract 
cited by you (Catholic Layman, June, 1854, page 71) 
from the Council of Trent, Sess. xxv., de invoc sanct., and 
which, without a hint as to its mutilated condition, you 
put forward as the genuine exponent of the Catholic doc- 
trine of the invocation of saints, and as the true standard 
by which alone your readers are to form their judgment. 
But this is not all : you anticipate the judgment of your 
readers, and, reasoning from these spurious premises, you 
telr them that " Whether these prayers be to them (the 
saiato) as intercessors merely, or as direct dispensers of 
grace, assistance, and safety, &c, without doubt such 
prayers are an act of religious worship," &■:. ; and thus 
you endeavour to force upon them the conviction that 
Catholics give to the saints that homage, that adoration, 
and that worship which is due to God alone. And it is a 
matter of minor consideration whether these inculcations 
be the result of misrepresentation or misapprehension of 

* Non ante poatificattim (Jregi>rii Septimi, qui anno Salu- 
tis 1084 est Pontifex creatus, eonjagium adimi occideutalibua 
8ao»rdotib|ta,potuit. Pol. Verg. De Ber. Invent. Lib. v. cap. 
iv.p.313. Amst.1671. 

'Eat majus malum sic nubere qaam fornicari.— Bell arm. 
de Mouach. lib. 2, cap. 34, torn. ii. eol. 375. Ingolst, 1601. 

" " Beprehenditur a Philippo Pighins, qai non vere magis 
qaatn pie scriptum reliquit, minus peccare sacerdotem qui 
ex mfirmitate carnis in fornicationera ait prolapsus, quam qui 
naptias oontraxit Turpis illi videtur haa oratio, oontra Ca- 
tholicia honestisaima." — Card. Hosius, Confess, cap. 58. 

Quod sacerdotes mariti flant, gravius esse peocatnm, quam 
si plnrimaa douvi macetrices alant— Gardinalis Catnpegius 
apud Sleidan, lib. 4, p. 74. London, 1689. 



Catholic belief — the effect, in either case, is the same. 
To conclusions thus suppositiously established, and so dog- 
matically set forth as the Catholic doctrine on this point, 
I strongly objected, and, I am happy to say, not unsuc- 
cessfully, as I have urged you to relinquish the severity of 
these conclusions ; for in the Catholic Layman, vol. v., 
page 46, in a note at bottom, in reply to my objection, you 
say, " Now, if we had omitted the words ' from God,' we 
admit it would hare been a misrepresentation of Koman 
Catholic doctrine (though scarcely of lioman Catholic 
practice), and treating the saints as direct dispensers of 
grace, instead of intercessors with God, or joint suppli- 
cants with us to obtain benefits from Him." I have, in 
the first place, to observe, that the uncertainty with which | 
yon thus speculate between Catholic doctrine and Catholic j 
practice is a manifest proof that you have not yet exa- j 
mined this dogma from the true point of view, and that 
you have no fixed and conclusive opinion to offer thereon. 
You attempt a distinction where no difference exists. Se- 
condly, you concede that the words " from God" are the 
essential and indispensable characteristic of Catholic doc- | 
trine on this point ; and hence, thirdly, you grant that it | 
is from God, who alone is the sole fountain of grace, 
assistance, and salvation, we hope to obtain what we pray ' 
for ; and, fourthly, you admit that we do not pray to the ' 
i saints as direct dispensers of grace, &c. ; but as joint sup- '■ 
| plicaats with us to obtain benefits from God, and that, , 
I therefore, we do not invoke them and honour them with 
i divine worship. These conclusions follow inevitably from 
I yonr own words, just cited ; and here, again, it incontro- j 
vtrtibly follows that we only invoke the saints as inter- 
I cessors with God, as dependants on his will and bounty ; 
| and that by this invocation we confess the infinite omni- 
potence of God, and the inferiority of the saints compared 
with Him, and that they have nothing of their own to 
give us, but what they obtain from Ciod, through the 
merits of Christ Jesus. We only treat them as interces- 
sors with God, or joint supplicants, &c. 

By recognizing this distinction, and the idea which it 
necessarily affords of the supreme excellence of God, the 
infinite source of grace, power, and glory, you admit the 
Catholic doctrine (the doctrine of the Council of Trent) of 
the invocation of saints ; and if you call this honouring the 
saints with divine worship, you must maintain that we give 
them di vine honour to obtain benefits " from God," through 
Christ Jesus — " the way as to which," you say, " there was 
no dispute whatever." If you admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Catholic practice is to pray to the saints as 
direct dispensers of grace, assistance, and safety ; then, 
by your snowing (the distinction which you attempt be- 
twen doctrine and practice), we give the saints divine wor- 
ship to obtain benefits from them (the saints), through 
Christ Jesus ; for you assert that to omit the words " from 
God" would, in this instance, be scarcely a misrepresenta- 
tion. But you finally abandon the distinction between 
Roman Catholic doctrine and Roman Catholic practice, as 
a position untenable j and you admit "the only dispute 
is whether dead men should be invoked or prayed to in any 
way :" and thus you establish the incontrovertible fact that 
you have not yet afforded a single proof that we invoke the 
saints with a worship absolute and divine, as we worship 
God ; and further, that all you have stated as " accurate 
information" on this point turns out to be, if not so many 
inaccuracies, at least so many irrelevancies. 

You find no fault, you say, with those who believe that 
the saints in heaven offer up their prayers for their brethren 
on earth, who are still contending with the trials and 
temptations of this world. Now, I ask you, are they dead 
who thus pray in heaven for the Church on earth ; or are 
they not the souls of the servants of God now in the pos- 
session of eternal life in the kingdom of God, and who en- 
joy the beatific vision? Are they not the church of the 
first-born who are written in the heavens — the spirits of 
the just made perfect? Will you call these holy spirits 
dead men? With these blessed souls, as well as with 
thousands of angels, we have fellowship (Heb. xii. 22, 23), 
if the words of St Paul in these texts mean anything. 

If you forego this communication with the saints and 
angels, the blessed inhabitants of heaven, we believe it with 
an assurance of divine faith, grounded on the ninth article 
of the Apostles' Creed, " I believe the communion of 
saints," whereby we declare our belief that these blessed 
souls, secure of their eternal happiness with God, are still 
living members of the holy Catholic Church, and form with 
us that one body of which Christ is the Head. (Col. i. 18.) 
We invoke, therefore, not dead men, but these holy and 
glorified spirits " who have received their crown, and who 
sympathize with us, and are solicitous for our salvation" 
(St. Cyprian, Lib. de mortalitate, in fine) ; and of whom 
the same Father further says, " We doubt not but the souls 
in heaven pray earnestly to God that He may have mercy 
on those who live on the earth" — " Minimo dubitamus 
animas calo receptaa, precibus Deumoptim. maxim., so- 
licitare, ut in terris agentium misereatur" (Bishop of 
Oxford's Edition, page 271)* so that in this respect your 
charge is perfectly groundless. Did St. Paul derogate from 
the honour due to God and Christ Jesus, by making the 
elect angels joint witnesses with them of his charge to 
Timothy? (1 Tim. v. 21.) He evidently believed the 
angels to be fully sensible of the obligations under which he 
bound Timothy. " I charge thee before the elect angels," 
puts the matter beyond all doubt. W ill you give a text of 
* amutikehare: llttreuenotmpagesiaUieQxtord lid. 



Scripture to show that the saints in heaved are not as tbs 
angels of God ? Our Lord assures us" that " they that 
shall be accounted worthy of that world (heaven), Ac., are 
equal to the angels, and are the children of God" (Luke 
xx. 35, 36) ; and St. Paul, in the last cited text, has con- 
firmed the belief that the angels are cognizant of the spiri- 
tual condition of the faithful here below : hence it mnst be 
allowed that the saints in heaven are equally so, and may 
be justly regarded as the witnesses of our lives and actions. 
Of the angels it is said (Heb. i. 14), " Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation ;" and Psalm xci. 11, 12—" H© 
shall give H isangels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 
ways. They shall bear thee up in their bands, lest thou 

dash thy foot against a stone;" and Psalm xxxiv. 7 

" The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear, and he delivereth them." Thus are we sure that 
every faithful Christian has not only his guardian angel 
but also a guard of angels to protect him, and to maintain 
him. This the Church of England confesses, saying, 
" That as Thy holy angels alwaysdo thee service in heaven* 
so, by thy appointment, they may succour and defend us '• 
&c. In conformity to the principles thus so indisputably 
established, Origen, in the third century, evinces the belief 
and practice of the Church, when, in his first Homily on 
Ezekiel, torn. 3, page 358, he says, " The angels are every- 
where present. Come, O angel! and receive him that is 
converted by the word from his former error, from the doc- 
trine of demons, &c. ; and call to thee the other associates 
of thy ministry, that you may altogether instruct in the 
faith those who have hitherto been deceived,'' &c. T s no t 
this invoking the angels ? Has not St. Jcromo translated 
this prayer and given it his fiat as fully expressing the 
doctrine of the Church in the days of Origen ? You"can- 
not deny it. 

In this prayer Origen pointedly alludes to the doc- 
trine of demons insisted on by Celsus, who maintains 
that any worship given to these demons '■ does not dis- 
please or grieve God, who neither ha* descended nor can 
descend ;" that "these demons are to be invoked, and 
honoured withsacrifices, and worshipped instead of God ■" 
and that "as God is capable of suffering no pain or injury 
we need not, through fear of him, refrain from worship- 
ping others." Nay, more, that "we honour God by 
honouring these demons with divine worship." With res- 
pect to these impious tenets of Celsus, we are then to 
understand Origen; against them all his arguments 
are directed, and in confutation of them he maintains 
that the angels, the ministers of the true God, are not 
to be worshipped instead of God. as Celsus asserted of 
his false god and his inferior deities. In combating 
these wicked principles Origen contends that all inter- 
cession, supplication, and giving thanks must be offered 
to God, not to angels absolutely, and independently of 
God, as Celsus would have it ; and that it is not reason- 
able to call upon angels (those that Celsus maintained 
should be invoked and worshipped as God) in the man- 
ner insisted on by Celsus ; namely, with divine worship. 
That all the arguments of Origen against Celsus go only 
to refute these wicked principles is a matter of fact, 
which is placed beyond the reach of doubt or cavil by 
hisferventprayertothe angels, as already cited In 
this prayer he goes as far in invoking the angels as any 
of the present day; and if he lived now you should 
certainly charge him with Romish superstition. By this 
one prayer he dissipates all the conclusions vou have 
been trying to muster up against the Catholic invoca- 
tion of saints and angels, from his arguments 
against Celsus; they are a brutum fulmen, so far as this 
doctrine is concerned. The authenticity of this prayer 
cannot be questioned, and that it is a genuine exponent 
of the doctrine of the Church in the 2nd and 3rd century 
must be admitted. I have already cited Origen saying 
that," We may lawfully desire of God, through Jesus 
Christ, the protection both of angels and saints to pre- 
serve us from the devils:" he makes no distinction. 
Hence, then, we may safely infer from the prayer of 
invocation to the angels, already cited, that Origen 
held it lawful to invoke the saints too, through Jesus 
Christ. But we have more than inferential proof; we 
have Origen (Horn. xxvi. in Num. I. 11, page 373') 
saymg; "Who can doubt that the saints both help US 
by their prayers and strengthen us by their examples, 
&a.J Thus do they fight for us, and advance armed 
before us.' This passage proves that the saints in 
heaven know our desires, and help us by their prayers, and 
still fight for us : and so Origen and the Church believed. 

But I need not go beyond the extract cited from the 
homily on Ezekiel, as it proves the indisputable fact 
that Origen not only maintained the propriety and the 
lawfulness of invoking the angels, but has also confirmed 
the practice by his own example, and thus irrevocably 
demonstrates in what sense he applies the word Btpartvu 
to angels ; thus does he render futile your forced appli- 
cation of the word air\i)roi,which. instead of proving, as 
you would have it, that the angels should not be invoked, 
means simply, that the angels /ree/y, and without waiting 
to be invoked, of their own accord pray for us and with 
as. Origen is perfectly consistent throughout ; he 
denies the worship and invocation of demons as urged 
by Celsus, but he maintains the Catholic practice in 
terms as clear and forcible as could be used : this you 
have tacitly acknowledged with respect to the extract 



